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interesting portion of modern English literature. But within these limits he 
has done his work carefully. He has read an enormous amount of Renaissance 
and sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century criticism of Homer, 
and reports upon it faithfully and intelligently. In this the main value 
of the book consists. It not only expounds the Homeric literary criticism 
of Vida, Castelveltro, Tassoni, Gravina, Vico, Cesarotti, Du Bellay, Scaliger, 
Heinsius, Vossius, Boileau, Le Bossu, Rapin, d'Aubignac, Terrasson, Webbe, 
Puttenham, Rymer, Dennis, and the rest, but it analyzes the "Epics" 
of Trissino, Marino, Graziani, Ronsard, DuBartas, Chapelain, Scudery,, 
Desmarets, Voltaire, Chamberlayne, Cowley, Davenant, Blackmore, Glover, 
and Wilkie. Professor Finsler has read these immortal productions as 
Prantl studied the Byzantine logicians of the Middle Ages — that no man 
need ever peruse them again. 

The Italian and the German sections are, I think, the best, though the 
latter is somewhat overloaded with Opitz, Haller, Breitinger, Bodmer, 
Sulzer, Gesner, et tows ces gargons l&. They doubtless have their signifi- 
cance for the specialist in Germanic philology. But for the true cosmopoli- 
tan, modern German literature begins with Winckelmann, Lessing, Herder, 
and Goethe of whom Professor Finsler writes well and about whom we 
would gladly hear more. 

The central topic of the French section is the old story of the "querelle" 
of the ancients and moderns, which Professor Finsler has restudied in the 
original documents but which henceforth we hope will be taken for granted 
in works of this kind with references to Finsler, Rigault, Macaulay, Saints- 
bury, and Jebb's Bentley. The English section, though faithfully worked 
out, is, as was to be expected, the least satisfactory part of the book to an 
English reader. The "values" are not quite right. Chamberlayne, Black- 
well, and Wilkie are taken too seriously. Chapman fails to suggest Keats' 
sonnet, Cowper is overrated, and the pitfalls which idiom prepares for the 
comparative litterateur are amusingly exemplified by the observation (p. 299) 
that Dryden found the translation of the Iliad a fatiguing task "und er 
habe zwischen den hitzigen Geschichten, heats, mancher Erholungspause 
bedurft." Dryden's own words are: "And many pauses are required 
for refreshment betwixt the heats, the Iliad itself being a third part longer 
than all Virgil's works together." 

Paul Shorey 



Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. By Th. Zielinski. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1912. Pp. viii+371. M. 6. 

The third edition of Zielinski's now classical book announces itself 
"als eine durchgesehene." Despite the altered format and pagination the 
changes are very slight. The table of contents differs only in the numera- 
tion of the sections, the index only by the omission of the false reference 
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Enea Silvio. A few apt Latin mottoes are prefixed to some of the earlier 
chapters. Here and there a sentence or short paragraph is added, e.g., on 
p. 280, a few lines in defense of the identification of Virgil's Drances with the 
conception of Cicero derived from Pollio; and on p. 229 a reference to the 
testimony of the rhetores minores to Cicero's later influence. As the preface 
says, the three great gaps remain still unfilled — Cicero in the Middle Ages, 
Cicero in the nineteenth century, Cicero and the history of political science. 
As the second edition was reviewed in this journal (IV, 335-36), it is 
unnecessary to characterize the work as a whole again. It is indispensable, 
but of course does not claim to be exhaustive. The index to Morse-Stephens ' 
Orators of the French Revolution, for example, would supply further illustra- 
tions of Cicero's influence in that field. Zielinski brings out well, though 
briefly, Cicero's service as an interpreter and popularizer of Platonism. But 
he sometimes, I think, notably in the case of Shaftesbury, attributes to 
Cicero what is directly derived from Plato. Finally, to add my ceterum 
censeo on all books of this type (cf. Class. Phil. VI, 498), the Germans are 
doing the work admirably for themselves and for Europe. But they cannot 
be expected to give the true perspective for English literature. The name 
of Burke is absent from Zielinski's index and, I think, from the volume. The 
cosmopolitanism of scholarship certainly has its limits. The last edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (s.v. "Cicero") has no reference to this book 
and practically ignores the great field of inquiry which it opens up. 

Paul Shoret 



Le rhythme poetique dans les Metamorphoses d'Ovide. Par Raymond 
Cahen. Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1910. Pp. 619. 

Mensura membrorum rhythmica cum metrica comparatur. Exempla 
petuntur ex Ovidi Metamorphoseon libris. Scripsit Raymond 
Cahen. Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1910. Pp. 120. 

In discussing an investigation of this sort, which totals 750 pages and 
deals with matters of great complexity and, to quote the author's frank 
admission, with acutis numerorum metrorumque perpendorum spinis, one 
must choose at the outset between a detailed review and a brief notice of the 
most general character. Considerations of space make the latter the only 
possible alternative in the present instance. 

In the first of these two works the author has undertaken to investigate 
the phenomena of versification in Ovid's Metamorphoses, with special refer- 
ence to two questions: (1) What relationship exists between the verse 
pauses and the sense pauses ? and (2) Have the order and relative length of 
the members a bearing upon the length of the pauses ? These phenomena 
he has sought to classify, by means of a set of conventional symbols, in the 
" Dictionnaire des faits de versification" (Part II), which occupies pages 



